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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BY J. M. T. 

Among the papers of the Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Suciety, is the following copy of a me- 
morial of the Representative Committee of New 
York Yearly Meeting. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives 
for the United States of America. 


The Address of the Representatives of the 
Religious Society called Quakers, in the State 
of New York and western parts of New Eng- 
land. 

Our minds being deeply affected with the 
enormities attendant on the slave trade, and 
having had the company of many of our 
Friends from the Westward,who gave us an 
opportunity of seeing a copy of the address to 
you, on the general subject of Slavery, from 
the last Yearly Meeting of our brethren held 


_ at Philadelphia,* which after a solid considera- 


tion, we united with and believe it right not 
only to express our concurrence therewith, but 
at the same time to represent that, although 
some useful and necessary laws have been en- 
acted in this State, for the relief of the op- 
pressed Africans, yet a door remains open dis- 
tinguishing this from neighboring governments, 
of which avaricious men avail themselves ;— 
so that the intended salutary purposes of the 
laws of those governments, prohibiting the 


* Philadelphia Yearly Meeting was then held in 


the 9th month. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 14, 1864. 
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trade to Africa for slaves, are liable to be eva 
ded, instances having occurred of vessels fitted 
and cleared out from hence on this unrighteous 
business, and we are well informed, that sev- 
eral late applications from other parts have 
been made to trading men in this State, to em- 
bark yet farther, and more extensively therein. 
The consideration whereof having impressed 
our minds with much concern for this afflicted 
people, we were induced to address the Legis- 
lature of this State on the subject, and rela- 
tive to the abolition of slavery, but as our ad- 
dress was laid aside, upon a report of a com- 
mittee touching the subject of the slave trade, 
that nothing could be done in that business, as 
those matters were by the constitution vested 
in the general government. We therefore he- 
lieve ourselves religiously bound to lay this 
subject before you, earnestly desiring that a 
case so deeply interesting to the rights of men, 
may obtain your close attention, and that your 
minds may be so influenced by Divine wisdom, 
that effectual provision may be made to restrain 
vessels from fitting and clearing out, in any of 
the ports of this State for the purpose of a 
trade to Africa for slaves. 


Signed by direction and on behalf of a meet- 
ing of the Representatives aforesaid by 
GeorGE Bowne, Clerk. 
New York, 2d month 10th, 1790. 


A special meeting of the Pennsylvania Abo- 
lition Society, was held 2d mo. 3,1790. James 
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Pemberton, one of the Vice Presidents, in- 
formed the meeting tbat they were convened to 
consider the propriety of memorializing Con- 

ess, which was unanimously agreed to, and a 

raft being presented, was after amendment, 
adopted, signed by the President, Benjamin 
Franklin, and presented to both houses of Con- 
gress. The following is the concluding por- 
tion thereof : 

“ From a persuasion that equal liberty was 
originally the portion, and is still the birth- 
right of all men, and influenced by the strongest 
ties of humanity, and the principles of their 
institution, your memorialists conceive them- 
selves bound to use all justifiable endeavors to 
loosen the bands of slavery and to promote a 
general enjoyment of the blessing of freedom. 
Under these impressions, they earnestly en- 
treat your serious attention to the subject of 
slavery, that you would Le pleased to counte- 
nance the restoration of liberty to those un 
happy men, who alove in this land of freedom 
are degraded into perpetual bondage, and who 
amidst the general joy of surrounding free- 
men, are groaning in servile subjection ; that 
you will devise means for removing this incon- 
sistency from the character of the American 
people ; that you will promote mercy and jus- 
tice towards this distressed race, and that you 
will step to the very verge of the powers vested 
in you, for discouraging every species of traffic 
in the persons of our fellow men.” 

The several memorials of Friends, and of 
the Abolition Society, were considered together 
in Congress, and I give extracts from letters of 
John Pemberton, one of the Yearly Meet. 
tings’ Committee to attend to the presentation 
of their petition, showing the opposition made 
by some ef the Congressmen from the slave- 
holding States. 

The first letteris dated at New York, (where 
Congress was sitting,) 2d mo. 15th, 1790; he 
Bays : 
“T send my wife’s letter open that thou 
may peruse it; besides the books mentioned 
there, it would be right to send the following, 
if to be had,* the committee appointed desi- 
ring all the information they can obtain. 

I am concerned to hear just now that on J. 
Adams presenting our address,—it was read 
with great opposition to it from Butler and 
Isard, and they’re so fiery that there was little 
said in opposition to them,—this throws a 
damp, as J. Langdon on 7th day told some 
Friends that there would be a large majority in 
favor of it. I have not beard whether the 
other petitions were read or not. I am sorry so 
many are leaving their work; it will make it 


* Seven pamphlets are mentioned being Reports 
to Legislative bodies. ries of London Society 
for the abolition of slave trade, &e. &c. 


more heavy and discouraging to such who re- 
main.” 

The following letter dated 2d mo. 16th, 
1790, I give nearly entire: 

“ Dear Brotuer, James Pemberton :—Be- 
ing informed that John Haworth proposed to 
set out for Philadelphia to-morrow morning, | 
take the opportunity to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of thy acceptable favor of 14th inst., de- 
livered me this afternoon by Miers Fisher. It 
is acceptable to hear my dear wife is as well 
as usual. I wrote her last evening, and thee also, 
a few lines per our friend HH. Drinker, who 
with all our company, except four of us, set 
out this morning on their return. We feel 
blank by their absence, but the eud of our em- 
bassy does not seem completed. 

We had this day an interview with some of 
the natives of our land, the Oneida Nation, 
and it was an opportunity as moving and affect- 
ing as any since I left home; their situation is 
much to be commisserated. Our friend, John 
Murray, invited them to dinner, with Samuel 
Kishland, a Presbyterian minister, their inter- 
preter, who appears a thoughtful mun. After 
dinner we spent upwards of two hours ina 
solid, weighty opportunity,—they were in- 
formed that we were men of the same peacea- 
ble principles with William Penn and the early 
settlers of Pennsylvania, and had transmitted 
to us from our forefathers, the friendship and 
kindness which subsisted between them and the 
Indians, and also the kindness of the Indians 
to the first settlers, and desired a sense hereof 
might be transmitted to future generations, and 
for such kindness we could not but love the 
natives, and that though we were net men in 
government, and theretore did not desire them 
to inform us of their business, yet as brethren 
were willing they should speak freely if they 
had any thing upon their minds. They then 
were very open, and represented their situation, 
that they were subject to many trials, and that 
perhaps they might be suffered to be afflicted 
because they had not pleased the Great Spirit 
in their lives and conduct. They said they 
were weak, and were overcome also by tempta- 
tion ; they looked at the flourishing state of the 
white people, and were ready to apprehend the 


Great Spirit loved the white people more be-’ 


cause they were better, yet they saw the white 
people did not all do right. Their minds were 
often sad when they considered the increase of 
the white people, that their lands were settled 
and they hedged up and knew not what would 
beeome of them in time; perhaps the Great 
Spirit saw fit that they should suffer. The 
white people had often spoken good words to 
them, and when the calamity of the war came 
on, desired them to be quiet and take no part 
and had often said they loved the Indians, but 
they thought if it was eo, they would allot some 
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land for them that could not be taken from! From the Independent. 

them, and when all their land was gone from PROFITABLE HINTS. 

them, they should then know if the white (Concluded from page 135.) — : 
people did really love them, for then they| Allow me here to give an additional motive 
would pity and take care of them. They said | for the subjugation of your passions. It gives 
they understood we had come to plead the} you a full use of your reason. Gluttony, in- 
cause of the black people who were made slaves | temperance, sluggishness induced by oversleep, 
of, which gave them pleasure, for that all men; and the draining of your system by an inor- 
ought to be free, but said they knew not but} dinate indulgence of your passions—all these 
the white people would in time make slaves of | report themselves first and chiefly in the reason, 
them, and much more they delivered in a very ; and make a man dull, and slow, and inefficient. 
solid, affecting manner, that elicited near sym-| And one of the first remunerations of general 
pathy and brotherly feeling with them, and | temperance is this: that it sets your under- 
divers Friends in their tura had something’ standing like a light-house on the top of your 
solid and proper to communicate, which reached | head, and gives you a clear and full use o the 
their understandings, and caused the usual| whole of it. One of the ways to economize 
note of approbation, uba! uha! I believe; time is temperance in diet, temperance in sleep, 
the interpreter did his part faithfully. There | temperance in all indulgences. 

were nine Indiavs, one white man, (who was} Let me say a word as to the way of using 
taken captive about 35 years past aod adopted | time skilfully. A wise planning so as to secufe 
into their tribe.) and the interpreter, and| time cannot be overrated. We are to search 
about 12 whites present at this conference. | for time as we search for silver or treasures. 
At the close we distributed or gave for dis-| Most men expect time to chase them. No; 








tribution, 11 bandanna handkerchiefs as a small ; 
testimony of our love, which they received 
kindly, and we parted with shaking hands. . . . 

I hear the committee is to meet to-morrow 
morning. We found, on searching to-day, a box 
of pamphlets from the Abolition Society in 
London to that here, which had laid dormant 
and unopened, and contaiued suitable pieces for 
distribution ; and seem like to find use for 
some of Barclay’s Apology, which I sent hither 
a few days before leaving home, which I took 
of Jos. James and sent hither for sale on my 
account, but some of the Friends, now gone, 
thought the Meeting for Sufferings should be 
accountable for what are dispersed. Edmund 
Pryor says, J. James may send thirty of them, 
which I mentioned in my letter to Jno. Wilson 
yesterday, and expect he will call upon Joseph. 

Opportunity has not yet been taken with 
Jackson nor Smith, which Warner Mifflin has 
in view. 

If we are not called upon by the commit- 
tee, and after some further visits to the Sena- 
tors, we ‘eel our minds released, we shall be wil- 
ling to return home, and by the end of the 
week may be better able to determine. 

I am thy affectionate brother, 
JOHN PEMBERTON. 

8. Emlen’s love to thee, and please to con- 
vey notice of love to his wife and children. 
He is well. Warner has a cold, but moves 
about with diligence. John Parrish also well 
—his love to thee, his wife, &c. I have not 
yet heard whether the memorial designed to be 
sent to the Vice President has reached his 
hands, it was not received on the 7th day, 
and was not read [ believe yesterday. 

4th mo. 1864. ' 


you must chase time. The habit begun early 
of saying, every day, “ How can I secare out 
of the twenty-four hours of this day a portion 
of time for study, for readiog, for meditation ?” 
if continued, will redeem, perhaps, a third of 
your life from over-burdensome work, or abso- 
lute waste. Butif you expect time to meas 
ure all the departments of knowledge of which 
I have spoken, you must engineer for it with a 
determination that you will have it. You have 
no idea of the time that is within your reach, 
or of the value of that time. 1 cannot under- 
take to give it to you; but I wish you would 
make an analysis of the twenty-four hours of 
the day. Spend the first in taking an account 
of stock. There are twenty-four hours in each 
day; find out exactly what use you make of 
every one of those hours. I think we should 
have some most extraordinary histories if some 
men would go through Monday, and Tuesday, 
and Wednesday, and Thursday, and Friday, and 
Saturday, and see how they employ the time im 
each of those days. I think they would have 
a sober Sunday, they would find such a dispro- 
portion in the ways in which they disposed of 
the hours and the minutes, or such a waste of 
them altogether. Men are, in regard to time, 
as in the West herds are in regard to their 
food, where they are turned out to feed upon @ 
stack, from which they pull out more than th 
can eat, and trample it under foot. You go 
every day as to a stack, and pull out mouthfuls 
of time, which, instead of being wisely em- 
ployed, are trodden under foot. 

Let me mention a few matters of my own 
experience. I have found that the first hour 
in the morning, after I awake, is one of the 
clearest I have in the day, and I am wont, ex- 
traordinary circumstances excepted, before I 
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arise, to take half an hour, or an hour, and look 
through the day, and digest many subjects that 
naturally would require clear-headedness. I 


, thus save some hours before I get out of bed in 


the course of the week, and I regard them as 
clear gain. I consider that I have cheated the 
night out of so much. If these hours run 
towards devotion—and oftentimes they do— 
they are the choicest hours of my life. No 
lark sings so sweetly as that that sings with 
the dew on its breast; no flowers are as fra- 
grant as those that send up their prayers before 
the sun has risen ; and no thoughts of love or 
thoughts of consecration are more pure or 
heavenly than those that come after the re- 
freshment of a night’s sleep. Your dewey 
devotions of early morning—they refresh the 
soul, and make it vocal before God. And you 
save every moment of time that you wisely use 
in prayer. These scraps of time every man 


There is an unnecessary amount of time 
spent in dressing by most men. I have known 
men that seldom dress in less than an hour; 
and a half-hour for dressing is considered mod- 
erate. Fortunate are such of us as do not wear 


“go many or so fine clothes as to require much 


time in dressing. It is a great deal better, it 
geems to me, to dress with quickness and sim- 
plicity. And if a book be lajd so that a 
chapter or a page is open before you in the 
morning, and you read it while you are dress- 
ing, it will not be very much, but in the long 
run it will amount to considerable. Our mothers 
used to read and “knit ; and I do not know why 


«you cannot read and button! A page in the 


morning is seven pages at the end of the week. 
And there is another thing; you individual. 


‘ize what you read by scraps. I know that when 


I read by the hour [ forget by the hour. But 
things that I read by scraps are apt to have an 
individuality that fixes itself on the memory. 
I do not lose the things that I pick up in 
@:tape. 

The day is full of little pauses of three min- 
utes, or five minutes, just before or just after 
“breakfast, or dinner, or supper, or at other 
“times; and if you have a book in your pocket 
that you always carry with you, for the purpose 
of refreshing your mind with what you read 
syesterday, or of adding another page to it, you 
will find this cursury reading to be of no small 
account in the aggregate. I read in cars, 
(though perhaps I would not recommend per- 
sons to do this whose eyes are weaker than 
mine,) in omnibuses, on boats, and in the 
streets. Indeed, I must do it, or not read at 
all. And I find that these fragments of time 
euffice for the reading of a good many books. 
I have read in one year an elaborate treatise on 
physiology, without applying myself to it for 
more than twenty minutes at any one time; and 


the knowledge that I have thus gained is inval- 
uable tome. And I saved all that. And this 
is only one of the things that 1 have done. 
There are several other volumes that I have 
read in the same way. And if you are in earn- 
est, you will find enough in the scraps of time 
which are at your command to make the dif- 
ference between general information and no 
information. 

And how much wore is it to redeem hours 
and whole evenings! Where there is a house- 
hold, and it is pitched in circumstances such 
that the evening is secure—as it seldom is in 
cities—then in rotation different members of 
the family may read whole volumes of history, 
and biography, and science, and travel, and 
adventure. ‘They melt rapidly out from under 
their hard in the long winters. Lore mounts 
up in such instances. Blessed be the family ; 
and blessed be those secluded hours of eve- 
ning when father and mother, and all the 
children, gathered together, and vast stores of 
information concerning home and foreign affairs 
are poured lavishly into their minds ! 

But 1 insist upon it that every mechanic, 
every errand-boy, every apprentice, every poor 
child, wherever he may be, if he only is in 
earnest, can redeem time enough to make him- 
self intelligent. Nobody in this country can 
afford to be without intelligence and knowledge. 


H. W. B. 





* A man’s passions are given him for good 
and not for evil. They are not to be destroyed, 
but controlled. If they get the mastery, they 
destroy the man ; but kept in their place, they 
are sources of power and happiness. Passions 
are the winds that fill our sails: but the helms- 
man must be faithful, if we would avvid ship- 
wreck, and reach the happy port at last.” 


—_—-—-_->—=0r- 


HINTS TO YOUNG PEOPLE ON THE DUTIES OF 
CIVIL LIFE. 


Never listen to the cravings of vanity, es- 
pecially not to that which dress demands. Ex- 
cess in apparel isa costly folly. The more 
simple clothes are, the better; for use and de- 
cency, and not for pride. Nature requires not 
studied ornaments. A plain manner is in gen- 
eral the greatest ornament. A modest dress 
has been considered the shield to virtue. In 
simplicity of attire we commonly see a becom- 
ing neatness. The want of neatness and deli- 
cacy is a great stigma on the female character. 
If young people contract a slovenly manner, 
they will seldom acquire a habit of neatness 
when advanced in years. On the contrary, if 
whilst young they are habitually neat and clean, 
they will rarely, if ever, be seen otherwise. 

The world talks much of fortune, riches, 
and greatness, while wisdom says: “ Lower 
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your desires to things simple.” Lay aside un 
necessary expenses, and learn to be satisfied in 
a plain, simple, temperate way of liviog: the 
real comforts of life are far from being lessened 
thereby. Remember, but little is wanted for 
the necessaries of life, but much for those of 
opinion and imagination. 

In expectation of greater happiness and en- 
joyment, mankind aspire after situations in life 
above or different from those they are in; but 
when attained, how are they disappointed ! 
New wants and desires arise ; new objects are 
required to gratify them; dissatisfaction con- 
tinues, and the void which was to have been 
filled remains as great as ever. Seek not there- 
fore, to be rich or great, but happy, and if you 
would be happy, bring your minds to your con- 
dition, and have an indifference for what is 
more than sufficient. Contentment and resig- 
nation will find comfort, even in a humble and 
low situation. Be humble, and you will learn 
contentment, and cheerfully accommodate your- 
selves to that station of life in which you may 
be placed. ‘ 

And as the friendships you form may ma- 
terially affect your happiness, let your inti- 
mates be few, though your acquaintance may 
necessarily be large. And be not hasty in the 
choice of confidants. Let prudence and dis- 
cretion accompany you in the selection. In 
true friendship there is a mutual regard, ac- 
companied with a desire to improve each other, 
void of all motives of self-interest. A proper 
sense of virtue and honor are necessary quali- 
fications in an intimate. Where these prevail, 
attended with a free, sincere, kind, aod obliging 
disposition, the conversation of such friends 
will be pleasing and instructive, and they will 
be likely to strengthen each other in virtue. 

Thus likewise with regard to the solemn en- 
gagement of marriage, be not. hasty in fixing. 
Keep in mind the importance of the undertak- 
ing, and act with great caution. Enter not un- 
advisedly into it. An attachment hastily formed, 
or founded merely on personal charms, is sel- 
dom lasting : and if riches are the motive, it is 
very doubtful whether real happiness in en- 
joyment will be its consequent. Matrimonial 
union ard felicity must have something more 
solid for their basis. To be well acquainted 
wit the principles, temper, and habits of the 
person before you fix is very necessary. There 
is but little probability that a married state 
will be happy or free from many disquiet- 
udes, if it is not founded on virtue. And 
even where there are traits of virtue, yet if not 
a coincidence of religious sentiment, there is 
still less probability that even a comfortable 
harmony will be maintained, especially in edu- 
cating a family of children. When marriage 
has been entered into without previous cir- 
cumspection, repentance comes too late. 


rn 


As entering into the married state is serious, 
so the duties of it are momentous ; and if duly - 
attended to will tedth the wedded pair to con- 
tribute as much as possible to each other’s ease 
and contentment, both, gn prosperity and ad- 
versity. The same assiduity should be used to 
preserve an affection as to gain it If you* 
would preserve love, endeavor to acquire those 
happy dispositions whith are attractive and du- 
rable ; bearing in mind that between man and 
wife nothing ought to rule but love. Authority 
is for children and servants, yet not without 
sweetness. A theek and quiet spirit, cheerful 
conversation, tenderness, accompanied with a 
due allowance for, and disposition to overlook 
and cover each other’s failing’s, will tend 
greatly to establish and preserve matrimonial 
happiness and cordiality. But on the contrary, 
if a little self will in one should be met with 
anger in the other; or some trifling miscon- 
duct with upbraidigg ; or if there should be 
reproach instead pg Belin and sullen: 
ness and indifference in the place of good hu- 
mor and kindness; or, if, while the wife is 
prudent and economical at home, the husband 
is squandering away time and property in di-’ 
versions and extravagance abroad ; or if, on the 
other hand, the wife runs into costly finery 
and other supérfluous expenses, which the in- 
dustrious husband, with all his exertions, can- 
not afford to pay—conjugal felicity must be 
greatly lessened, if not destroyed. 

Among other duties, may you not forget the 
obligations of love and gratitude due to those 
who gave you birth. To honor our parents is 
a divine law. To assist them when they need 
assistance, ifin our power, is a debt we owe to 
them. It manifests great want of filial duty 
not to provide for those in the infirmities of old 
age who so amply provided for us in the help- 
less state of childhood. Indeed, much of 
the happiness of parents frequently depends on 
the conduct of their children; it is from them 
that they expect to derive comfort in the de- 
cline of life. How strong are the ties which 
unite affectionate parents to their children, 
when they repay their tenderness by kind 
attention, care, and assistance ! 

As servants or hited people generally make 
part of the family, permit me to remind you 
that servitude ought to be softened as much as 
possible, and servants made to feel their condi- 
tion as little as may be. Do not bear hard upon 
them ; it bespeaks littleness of spirit to bebave 
with loftiness to those who are subject to us. 
Mildness of command begets love in children 
and respect in servants, and tends greatly to 
preserve domestic enjoyment as well as to en- 
force obedience. But when commands are ar- 
bitrary and imperious they are destructive to 
social harmony. Never use illiberal words ; 
these are what a polite and delicate person 
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should always avoid. Have *we #right to ex- 
pect domestics without faujs—we who show 
our own so Often? It is our duty to inspect 
their moral conduct as well as their labor ; and 
in particulars of whicll ‘hey are ignorant, we 
should instruct them. And when they find us 
ready: to assist andsadviSe them, and to promote 
their welfare and rendegethem easy in their 
situation, they will, it is probable, respect and 
be unwilling to offend us, as well as feel an in- 
terest in our concerns. Whatever virtues you 
wish to find inservants, let th nd thesamein 
you. A good example will be the likeliest 
means of preserving them in a uniform course 
of regular life. Buta bad one may, corrupt 
the best inclinations. 

It is a common saying, that “ Despatch is the 
life of business.” And nothing more tends to 
despatch than method. Lay down a method 
for everything, and stick to it invariably, as far 
as-unexpected incidents may allow. “ Do one 
thing at a time,” is an excellent maxim. By 
strict attention to the object in view, and never 
putting off till to-morrow what may be done 
to-day, you will accomplish more, and it will 
be better done, than by hurry, bustle, and} 
agitation. And bear in mind that whatever 
ig worth doing at all, is worth doing well. 
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days, thé plants appear above the water, bear 
ing flowers and fruit, the seeds of which are 
again employed as bread. The passage 10 
Isaiah, “ And by great waters the seed of Sihor, 
the harvest of the river, is her revenuc,’—is 
by some supposed to refer to the Lotus Lily, 
which is still held sacredsin the East. It is 
said that one of the benightéd. natives of Ne- 
paul, upon entering Sir Wm. Jones’ study, made 
prostrations before this plant, which happened 
to be there for examination. — Bal/four’s Botany 
and Religion. 





DESCRIPTIVE EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS RE- 
CENTLY RECEIVED FROM R. W. M. 
Sayra Cruz, 2d mo., 1864. 

“Thou hast no doubt beard through some of 
our Friends of our spending nearly a month in 
Havana, where slavery and intolerance are at 
their height,—slave ships continually arriving 
with cargoes of human flesh, in a state of nu- 
dity, for every head of which the Governor is 
entitled to an ounce of gold, and some say 
three, but we are informed the present Gover- 
nor would not receive it. His refusal is creating 
strong suspicions against him. Our stay on that 
island was prolonged beyond our wishes, be- 
cause of the non-arrival of a vessel going to 


It facilitates business much for people to have | St. Thomas. 


the implements for doing it regularly put in 


Cuba is a very fine island. Blessings have 


their proper places, that when needed they | been scattered over it with a liberal hand by 
know where to find them. Some people often | the Author of all good, but most of them seem 
spend as much time in looking for their tools; to have been converted into curses by man’s 
as it takes to do the work they want them) cupidity. Avarice and covetousness being the 
for. A proper example of regularity in the | mainspring of action among them. 
husband in his department, and of the wife} The island, 700 miles in length, is wonder- 
in bers, will soon teach their family. Do! fully adapted to the cultivation of sugar cane, 
every thing in its own time, keep everything | and all the tropical fruits are raised in great 
in its own place, and have everything for its| perfection; but as the iron rule of oppression 
own use, is a salutary rule. The want of at-| reigns sole monarch everywhere on the island, 
tention to this rule, and not methodically ar-| while we were partaking of the fruits they 
ranging business, is frequently to be seen in| seemed to me the price of blood. 
those persons who, though they have much to| We rode over many parts of the island where 
do, get but little done ; frequently in a bustle, | slavery had left its blight, so that the land did 
many things begun, but none finished. The! not half yield its wonted increase. We visited 
man of order avoids two extremes—the multi-| in Matanzas a cave of much celebrity, beautiful 
licity of mixed affairs, which often produces | and gorgeous,—most of the apartments being 
urry and confusion; and the total want of | covered with stalactites of great brilliancy. 


business: and thus steers clear of idleness, 
that most fruitful source of crimes and evils. 
(To be continued.) 


The harbor of St. Thomas is surrounded on 
all sides, save at its entrance, with mountains, 
which give it an imposing appearance. The 


_ crane . town is built in the midst of rocks. Many of 

CAST THY BREAD UPON THE WATERS. the houses are beautiful, and quietly nestled 
* * * The sowing of the seed in the mud | among the fissures. All the business is carried 
of rivers may perhaps be alluded to in the text, | on in one street, that being the only one of any 
“‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters,” (see Eccles. | account in the town. We ascended the high 
xi. 1.) The seeds of the Lotus Lily are used in | cliffs in order to visit the residence of Santa 
the manufacture of bread, owing to the quanti-| Anna, who has chosen one of the highest 
ty of starch and gluten which they contain. These | points of the rocks to build his nest, like the 
aeeds are sown by being enveloped in elay, and| eagle. His palace of a dwelling thus sits 
thrown into the water, so that they sink in the] perched high in air, commanding a fine view of 
mud. There they germinate ; and after many | the harbor, and“looking far out on the ocean, 
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where may be seen ships riding at anchor from 
almost every clime. The harbor is very favor- 
able in times of storm. The state of society is 
not what it should be, when we consider that 
slavery was abolished fourteen years ago. But 
little advancement has been made in civilization 
among the emancipated slaves ; for as they were 
not freed by the people, but by themselves, 
through insurrection, the latter seem quite in- 
different to their good or ill fortune. As a 
consequence, the plantations are entirely de- 
serted, and the Freedmen congregate in the 
town, living in idleness and immorality, which 


I am well satisfied might be wholly avoided, if 


an interest was manifested in them, and a rea- 
sonable remuneration offered for their labor; 
but this is not done. 

How beautiful the idea that “the strong 
should bear the infirmities of the weak ;” and 
the man who is part way up the hill should 
reach out his stalwart arm for the help of the 
feeble and the irresolute. Such was the mis- 
sion of Jesus, and we should find it equally 
ours, did we feel our accountability to our one 
common I'ather.”’ 


A later letter thus describes washing-day : 

“ We have been greatly amused at seeing the 
women engaged in washing clothing on the sea 
shore and in the creeks. They seiect a spot 
where a nice round-topped stone is imbedded in 
the sand, and stand knee-deep in the water to 
perform what they call beating or battling, and 
sure enough it is, as they battle them all to 
pieces with washing only a few times. 

They first wet the articles with sea-water, 
then, doubling them up and placing them on 
the stone, beat them with a piece of board six 
inches wide, until they are satisfied. then spread 
them on the sand a long way on the shore to 
bleach, placing stones on the corners that they 
shall not be blown away. Ladies’ white and 
colored lawn dresses, children’s clothing, orna- 
mented with embroidery, gentlemen’s elegant 
shirts, and indeed the finest and most beautiful 
articles are washed in this way. After we 
learned all this, we employed a woman to do up 
ours at her own house, where she washes them 
either by hand, or with a wash-board, as at 
home, so we have them done up beautifully. 

Sometimes I presume we might count fifty 
women thus wading in the water and washing. 
They dress wretchedly, and, except when board- 
ers are here, have little to do. They are poorly 
paid for their labor, and so squalid a set of be- 
ings L never saw before. - 

We purpose spending some time in Barba- 
does, leaving there in steamer of 5th mo. 9th 
for Bermuda, and from thence in a week or two 
take the first good conveyance home.” 

Neutrality is something else than indifference; 
and yet of kin to it too.—enn. 








AN EDUCATED HOUSEKEEPER’S VIEWS. 
(From the American Agriculturist.) 

‘“¢ What are you studying ?” asked a young 
man of a friend who was taking her last year’s 
schooling at an academy.—‘ The common 
branches, physiology, chemistry, rhetoric, and 
natural philosophy,” was the reply.—‘ What 
on earth will you do with such learning in 
farmer G ’s kitchen?” exclaimed he, 
naming a worthy man to whom she was be- 
trothed. I’m afraid you'll find yourself so well 
fitted for some other sphere that your educa- 
tion will be a discomfort rather than a source 
of happiness.’"—The answer given to this 
proved that the young lady possessed an edu- 
cated mind as well as book learning. Said she, 
‘“‘ How little you know about housekeeping. 
You talk as though it were like turning a 
grindstone, or walking on a treadmill, needing 
only plenty of muscle; and the less brains to 
make one uneasy, the better. Why! my mis- 
taken young friend, there’s more room for sci- 
ence and thought and skill in maoaging a 
household properly, than you'll ever find in 
your dry goods store, with a bank and a grist- 
mill thrown in. It requires philosophy to 
properly make a fire, wash clothes, sweep a 
room, ventilate au apartment, regulate a clock, 
and a hundred other matters you never dream- 
ed of. Cooking is an every day application of 
chemistry. A woman can mix and heat up 
provisions without knowing anything about it, 
but the art; but she can make better bread, 
butter, roast, broil or boil more nicely, put this 
and that together in her puddings, pies and 
cakes with greater success, if she knows the 
why as well as the how. Then, what is a poor, 
broken-down wife good for? Physiology teaches 
how to keep health in the family; and then 
when we have all finished the day’s work, hav- 
ing applied science all the way through, we 
shall want to look over the papers and books 
which tell what the rest of the world is think- 
ing about ; and then don’t you see how nicely 
some little knowledge of belle lettres and the 
laws of mind will comein? A hiyher sphere, 
indeed! If those who are so anxious to fill a 
large place, would only take pains to make the 
place they are now in what it might be, depend 
upon it there would be more comfort and less 
complaints, both from themselves and those de- 
pending on them. J intend to try to elevate 
my work to my own level.” “ Upon my word,” 
said the young man, “ you make out a pretty 
strong case. I never saw the matter in just 
that light before, and I doubt whether many 
women view it thus; and that such a good 
lesson may not be lost, I'll send it to the 
American Ayriculturist,’ and here, Mr. Ed- 
itor, you have the story. 


—~——--—+~ee—- 


Patience is a virtue every where.— Penn. 
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CarE.—Pack your cares in as small a space 
as you can, so that you can carry them your- 
self, and not let them annoy others. 


impossible by practical gardeners in England. 
Orange trees also were there, some of them of 
a goodly size, and others only a foot or two in 
height, but all equally under the control of the 
gardener, and loaded with delicious fruit. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 14, 1864. 


MarrizED, on Second-day the 18th of 4th month, 
1864, with the approbation of Little Britain Monthly 
Meeting, Havitanp Hutt, of Harford couuty, Md., 
to Lettig Parry, of Lancaster county, Pa. 


--_———+—~19 


(When Obituaries are sent us for publication, it must be with 


the understanding, that they are subject to curtailment by the 
Editors.) 


Diep, on the 27th of 3d month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of Abram R. Vail, Quakertown, New Jersey, 
Resecca Harned, aged 78 years. Many can testify 
to her life of usefulness and Christian charity. We 
believe she has gone to that rest she had so long 
been faithfully seeking. 





, in Wilmington, Del., on Second-day the 2d 
of 5th month, 1864, Exiza Witson, a member of 
Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 





, on the morning of the 23d of 4th month, 
1864, of a bronchial affection, Jesse Moors, in the 
47th year of his age; a member and elder of Maple 
Grove Montbly Meeting, Ind. The deceased was a 
kind neighbor, and one that endeavored by example 
to hold up our beautiful testimony to plainness and 
simplicity. 


——, at his residence, in Gwynned, Montgomery 
county, Pa., on the Ist of 5th month, 1864, Hue 
Foutke, Sr., in the 76th year of his age; an elder 
of Gwynned Monthly Meeting. 


ee 


A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Library Association of Friends, will 
be held on Fourth-day evening next, the 18th inst., 
in the Library Room, at 8 o’clock. 


Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 
5th mo. 14, 1864. 





No acceptable worship can be either inter- 
nally or externally offered to the God of Truth, 
while we are acting contrary to the dictates of 
Truth in our own consciences. 
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NOTICES TO THE PUBLIC IN ENGLISH GAR- 
DENS. 


A few years ago I wrote a description of 
some gardens, which I had an opportunity of 
visiting during my travels in China, and among 
those described, was one belonging to Houqua, 
the great tea merchant of Canton, well known 
in connection with the once celebrated com- 
pound, called “‘ Houqua’s Mixture.” 

In this garden there were many things well 
worthy of notice, and altogether it was a very 
pretty place. 

Roses, cultivated in pots and covered with 
flowers, were there in abundance, and this too 
ata time when such a thing was considered 































In England we have overcome our difficul- 


ties as regards pot Roses, and some day soon 
we hope to be equally successful in the culture 
of the Orange, 


Many other kinds of plants, remarkable on 


account of the beauty of their foliage, flowers 
or fruit were also cultivated in this garden. 
These, with the nicely paved walks, orna- 
mental dwarf walls, halls, summer houses, al- 
coves, and small lakes or fish ponds for gold 
and silver fish, had a very pretty ‘appearance, 
and were very enjoyable. But it is to the pub- 
lie notice boards observed in this garden, which 
I described at the time, to which I wish to 
draw especial attention on the present occasion, 
more particularly. Houqua, like a true Eng- 
lish gentieman, was quite willing that those en- 
joyments and luxuries which he had created for 
himself, should, under certain restrictions, be 
enjoyed by the public, and it was, therefore, 
easy for any one to obtain access to bis garden. 


The good people of Canton were not slow to 


avail themselves of his liberality. During 
high days and holidays they used to go there 
in great numbers, and to their credit, let me 
add, they were as well behaved as those crowds 
are who now visit the great National Garden 
at Kew. 


In these early days of which I write, the 


working classes in this country were looked 
upon as wild and mischievous in their habits, 
and were not considered fit to be trusted in our 
public gardens. If admitted at all they were 
watched like so many thieves, and the stoves 
and greenhouses were carefully kept under 
lock and key. 


The writing on the “ notice ” boards of those 


days were warnings indeed. To be given into 
custody, to be fined and imprisoned, or to be 


prosecuted with the utmost rigor of law, was 
to be the fate of all those who should walk on 


the grass, or touch the flowers or the fruit. 


Now what were the garden notices like, at the 
other end of the world at this period, among a 
people whom waare accustomed to consider 
barbarians and uncivilized? Houqua had up 
notice boards also in his garden for the guidance 
of the public. But he was evidently of opinion 
that human nature is not quite so bad as some 
would have us believe, that there is a chord in 
the lowest mind which will vibrate if it is 
properly strack, and that, in short, as we our- 
selves say, “there is honor among thieves.” 
His garden notices were therefore very different 
from ours. Here is one or two of them as ex- 
amples : 

“To this garden the plants are intended to 
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sciences 


delight the eyes of all visitors; a great deal 
has been expended in planting and in keeping 
in order, and the garden is now beginning to 
yield some return. Those who come here to 
saunter about are earnestly prayed not to pluck 
the flowers, in order that the beauty of the 
place may be preserved. We beg persons who 
understand this notice to excuse it.” 

_On a Leechee tree which was growing on the 
side of one of the walks, and whose branches 
were loaded with bunches of scarlet or crimson 
fruit, there was the following polite notice : 

“Ramblers here will be excused plucking 
the fruit of this tree.’ Another notice 
“earnestly requests those who chew Betel Nut 
to spit outside the railings.” The notices were 
all of the same character as those I have quoted. 
no threatening language was used, but the bet- 
ter part of human nature was appealed to, and 
certainly the appeal was not made in vain. 
The visitors were made to feel that they were 
trusted, that the garden was kept up for their 
enjoyment, and that they were in honor bound 
to respect it themselves, and to guard it from 
being injured in any way by the ill-disposed. 
This is the way they do things in China, and it 
is probable the practice had been in existence 
for a long time previous to the date of my 
visit to that country. 

I will not venture to say that the Chinese 
custom I have described has had any effect 
upon those who frame the notices which we 
now sce in our English gardens, but a change 
for the beiter has certainly taken place since 
the time to which I have alluded. What are 
the notices to the public like, which we observe 
in our gardens now?” ‘Take the notice boards 
at Kew as an example. ‘As we enter this noble 
National Garden, we read something like the 
following—* visitors are requested not to touch 
any of the plants.’ ‘ As these gardens are for 
instruction and recreation, smoking, idle sports 
and play are forbidden” ‘At Battersea Park 
we read that ‘ visitors are requested not to walk 
on the Girass on this side of the Park.’ And 
in the training schools at South Kensington 
there is a notice, stating that ‘the protection of 
the school property is confided to the students: 
this is ‘ By order of the Lords of the Commit- 
tee of Council of Education.’ I might give 
many other examples of a like kind which I 
have met with in various parts of the country, 
but the above are sufficient to mark the change 
which has taken place. The examples given 
are perhaps not quite up to the Chinese mark 
for politeness; but they are probably as near 
as could be expected from us‘ outer barbarians !’ 
These little matters, although at first sight ap- 
parently insignificant in themselves, tend to 
show that we have learned to form 4 higher 
opinion of the working classes than we formerly 
had; we have discovered that they are not! 


quite so bad as we had supposed them to be, 
and that it is possible to trust them to walk in 
gardens, amongst trees and green grass and 
flowers, under certain restrictions of a very 
gentle kind. And in addition to this, we have 
also learned a little more of human nature. 
It is a curious thing that most persons in the 
world are particularly anxious to do any thing 
which they are desired to leave alone. Tella 
child he may eat of all the fruits of the garden 
except one—the sourest perhaps of them all— 
and he will not rest uotil he has tasted the for- 
bidden fruit. And soit is with children of 
larger growth, from the time of the first gar- 
dener’s wife until the present day. 

But there is also a better-part of human na- 
ture to be worked upon—the part to which I 
have already alluded as being so well under- 
stood and worked upon by the Chinese. 

In dealing with the working classes, in 80 
far as their admission to our Gardens is con- 
cerned, two things ought to be kept in view. 
‘he better feelings of their nature ought to be 
called into action, and they ought uot to be 
menaced and tempted by too stringent prohibi- 
tions. We are going upon this tack now, and 
apparently with the most satisfactory results. 
Look at the open gates of our great National 
Garden at Kew. See how proudly the people 
flock into their garden, for they feel that it is a 
kind of freehold which they are bound in honor 
to protect. That they beaave themselves well, 
and that little damage is ever done to the plants, 
is satisfactorily shown in Sir William Hooker's 
Report.—Rosert Fortune, in Gard. Chron. 





A COUNTRY WITHOUT A REPTILE. 


Capt. Hardy, R. A., writes an interesting 
letter to the Field newspaper, commenting on 
a statement that in Newfoundland there is not 
a snake, toad, frog, or reptile of any sort; nor 
any squirrels, porcupines, mink, or mice. Capt. 
Hardy says :—‘ Besides the above-mentioned 
deficiencies, I found, when visiting Newfound- 
land last summer, several others. It was mid- 
summer, and the fire-flies were scintillating in 
myriads in the warm evenings over every 
swamp in Nova Scotia; here not one could be 
seen, nor was there another pleasing summer 
visitor of our neighboring provinces—the night- 
hawk. Considering the immense portion of 
this island which is claimed by bogs and 
swamps, I think the absence of all reptiles very 
curious; and I plodded long and often round 
the edges of ponds and swamps, hoping to see 
some little croaker take a header from the 
bank; and by sunny slopes in the woods, where, 
on the mainland they might be seeu at every 
other step, in search of suakes, but all in vain. 
I believe some of our common green-headed 
frogs were recently transported to this island 
aud turned out into a swamp such as would be 
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a grand residence for them at home, but in a 
few days, alas! they all lay stiff on their backs. 
In fact, Newfoundland seems to be destined to 


remain as it now indubitably is—a country 
without a reptile.” 


OO —— ® 


DIFFERENCES. 


Fall not ont upon the way 
Short it is, and soon will end; 
Better far to fly the fray 
Than to lose a friend. 


Christ hath sent you, two and two, 
With a roandate to return: 

Can ye meet the Master's view, 
If with wrath ye burn? 


If thy brother seemeth slow, 

Jeer not, but thy quickness slack ; 
Rather than divided go, 

Keep the wearier track. 


Quit not, as for shorter line, 
Ancient ways together trod ; 

Joy to read at once the sign 
Pointing on to God. 


Teach each other, as ye walk, 
How to sing the angel’s song; 
Fill the time with homeward talk, 

Thea ’twill not be long. 


Gently deal with those who roam, 
Silent as to wanderings past ; 
So, together at your home 


All arrive at last. —Lord Kinlock. 


aces AS eee 
A TEACHER’S EVENING PRAYER. 


Father! let me come to Thee 
With the closing day— 
Mind and body both are weary, 
Give me rest, I pray— 
That sweet rest thy loved ones know, 
Who walk with Thee, e’en here below. 


All day long I’ve been surrounded 
By the young and gay ;— 
Ooward I have tried to lead them 
In the pleasant way. 
Where fair Virtue’s flowers blow, 
Where the fruits of knowledge grow. 


But, alas! I'm weak and way-worn, 
Oft aside I turn ;— 
Many are the bitter lessons 
I’m compelled to learn, 
When meek patience hides her face, 
And to Passion yields her place. 


Sorrow oft-times clasps my hand, 
With the morning’s light— 
Walking ever at my side, 
Till the darkening night— 
Telling me my staudard high, 
I through weakness come not nigh! 


Father! pardon my short-comings, 
Be my “staff and stay ’— 

Give me of the Heavenly manna, 
Feed me, day by day— 

Let thy presence with me bide, 

Thou alone my steps can guide! 


Throw the mantle of Thy love 
Round my cherished band; 
Tescher, pupils, one and all, 
Take me by the hand— 
“ While I lead them, lead thou me.” 
Father, Guide and Teacher be! 
Salem, N. J. A. 


saints 
FATHER MATHEW.* 


It has been the privilege of few nien to do 
more excellent service to his kind than was 
rendered by Father Mathew to those who came 
within the sphere of his influence. No man’s 
name is mentioned with more reverence among 
his countrymen, in whose hearts he .already 
occupies a place second only to that accorded 
by them to the memory of their blessed Saint 
Patrick. 

Father Mathew has found a worthy and 
appreciative biographer in Mr. Maguire, who 
sustained the most friendly relations with him. 

Father Mathew was born at Thomastown 
House, in the county of Tipperary, in the year 
1790. Though gay and cheerful, as boys usu- 
ally are, he was remarkably quiet and gentle, 
mindful of the convenience and pleasure of 
others, and close in his attendance upon his 
mother, whose especial favorite he became. 
Theobald, or Toby, as be+was called, was the 
fourth child, yet his three elder brothers 
seemed to yield to him and to obey him as if it 
was a watter of course that they should. We 
are told that in his youth he never joined in 
any cruel sport, or willingly inflicted pain on 
any living thing. He was never known to 
have uttered, not to say any improper word, or 
word of dubious meaning, but even a light 
word; and a harsh or unkind expression was 
never known to have crossed his lips. But 
with all this, he was, when necessary, as brave 
and enduring as the most bvisterous of his 
fellows. 

In 1814 he was ordained a priest of the 
Capuchin order. He was emphatically a priest 
of the people, mingling among them freely, 
sympathizing in their joys and sorrows, and 
relieving them to the extent of his ability— 
too often, alas, for his after peace of mind, 
going beyond what he could well afford. Dur- 
ing the cholera season of 1832 he was in con- 
stant attendance upon the sick, at their homes 
aud ia the hospitals, and contributed all that 
one man could, by his untiring ministrations, 
to mitigate the horrors of that pestilential 
period. 

It seems that Father Mathew was prompted 
to engage in the cause of temperance mainly 
by the persuasions of his neighbor, William 
Martin, a member of the Society of Friends. 






























*Fatuer Matuew: A Biography. By Joun Fran- 
cis Macoire, M. P. Authcr of * Rome: its Ruler 
and its Institutions.” New York: D. & J. Sadlier 
& Co. 1864. 
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Dennen eee a 


Father Mathew was a member of the Board of 
Governors of the Cork House of Industry, or 
workhouse : 

‘Qn the Board of Governors, with Father 
Mathew, was one who himself a convert to the 
doctrine of total abstinence, never failed to 
direct his attention to a case more remarkable 
in its distressing features than another, with 
the observation : ‘ Strong drink is the cause of 
this.’ And having excited the compassionate 
sympathy of his hearer, he would add: ‘ Oh, 
Theobald Mathew! if thou wouldst only give 
thy aid, much good could be done in this city.’ 

‘‘Long before Father Muthew had the 
slightest idea of taking any part in the temper- 
ance wovement, William Martin had made up 
his mind that Theobald Mathew was, of all 
others, the man best suited to render it suc- 
cessful. For some eight or ten years previous 
to the now reorganized commencement of the 
movement in Ireland, attempts of various 
kinds had been made in Cork to diminish, if 
possible, the evils of intemperance, and bring 
the working classes of that city to believe in 
the virtue of sobriety. Among those who 
were the early and the most prominent laborers 
in the then unpromising field, were the Rev. 
Nicholas Dunscdube, Richard Dowden, and 
William Martin. The first was a Protestant 
clergyman; the second was a distinguished 
member of the local Unitarian body, remark- 
able for his broad philanthropy, and his ad- 
vanced opinions on all questions of social pro- 
gress and reform; and the third was the honest 
and eurnest Quaker, who afterwards gloried in 
the title of ‘Grandfather of the Temperance 
Cause.’ 

“These men, and a few others of inferior 
note worked, resolutely and bravely, but with 
comparatively little success. They had not 
the ear, and therefore found it iwpossible to 
reach the heart of the local community. They 
were, in the first place, of a different religious 
persuasion from that of the great bulk of the 
population; and in the second place, they 
preached a doctrine which excited the wonder 
ef some, but the ridicule of more. A few 
believed, and became converts, and the tiny 
rivulet swelled in the course of time to larger 
dimensions; but it never flowed with the 
strength and volume of a stream. Mr. Duns- 
combe was earnest, and spoke with the force of 
sincerity, but, comparatively, in vain—with no 
result adequate to his zeal and his persistent 
advocacy. Richard Dowden employed every 
art of the practiced orator to enforce his 
views, or to obtain even a single convert. He 
now tried what fun, and humor, and comical 
descriptions could do, and, if that failed, he had 
recourse to eloquent denunciation and passion. 
ate appeals ; still the numbers in his society 
might have been easily counted. William 


Martin gave his testimony, and essayed his 
powers of persuasion; but laughter and deri- 
sion were for years the only apparent results of 
his well-meant efforts. Now and then, others, 
including some excellent members of the 
Society of Friends, spoke in persuasive ac- 
cents, and made affectionate appeals to audiences 
more or less credulous and unsympathizing, 
which were generally drawn together more 
from curiosity, or perhaps a hope of witnessing 
‘some fun,’ than from any other motive. Tea- 
parties were occasionally held, and these cele- 
brations attracted many young people, who 
came rather in search of amusement than with 
the desire of being instructed or improved. 
What the pioncers of the movement could do, 
they did; but notwithstanding the earnestness, 
the sincerity, and the single-mindedness of its 
advocates, the doctrine was unpalatable, or it 
was ridiculed as absurd, or condemned as 
fanatical, and its practice was regarded, almost 
generally, as a kind of eccentricity very nearly 
bordering on madness. The advocates were 
listened to, and applauded, but rarely was their 
example imitated. The right man was wanted 
for the cause, and he was soon to come. 

“Oh! Theobald Mathew, if thou would but 
take the cause in hand!’ was the constant 
appeal of William Martin to the benevolence 
of the most popular and influential priest of 
the day. These appeals were not addressed to 
a dull ear or an insensible heart. ‘ Thou could 
do such good to these poor creatures,’ were 
words which haunted the memory and stirred 
the conscience of Father Mathew. For some 
time he made no sign which could indicate 
that he was seriously considering the proposal 
to undertake the leadership of the movement. 
But never was a grave proposal more anxiously 
considered in all its bearings. Seriously and 
solemnly did Theobald Mathew commure with 
himself in the solitude of his chamber, and 
fervently and humbly did he pray to God to 
vouchsafe him light and guidance.” 

He did not decide until after long and 
anxious deliberation ; but once having decided, 
he acted promptly, as a man whose mind was 
thoroughly made up. His biographer con- 
tinues : 

“That was a joyful day to honest William 
Martin, on which, early in April, 1838, he 
received a message from Father Mathew, re- 
questing his presence that evening at the house 
in Cove street. William, as he afterwards 
assured his friends, ‘had a presentiment of 
what was about to happen,’ and for that day he 
carried his sixty-eight years as jauntlily as if 
they had been only thirty. At the appointed 
moment he was at the door, which was open 
for his reception; and there, at the threshold, 
stood his friend Theobald Mathew ready, to 
receive him, his handsome countenance radiant 
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with kindness and good-nature. Welcome, 
Mr. Martin; welcome, my dear friend. It is 
very kind of you to come to me at so short a 
notice, and so punctually too.’ ‘I was right 
glad to come to thee, ‘heobald Mathew ; for I 
expected that thou had good news for me.’ 
‘Well, Mr. Martiv, I have sent for you to 
assist me in forming a temperance society in 
this neighborhood.’ ‘I knew it!’ said Wil- 
liam ; ‘something seemed to tell me that thou 
wouldst do it at last.’ ‘ My dear sir, it was not 
a matter to be undertaken lightly, and I feel 
that there are many difficulties in the way.’ 
‘There are difficulties in everything we do,’ 
remarked William; ‘but thou knowest we 
must conquer them.’ ‘ Very true, my dear 
friend, we must try to do so. You remember 
that, a considerable time ago, you spoke to me 
on the subject at the House of Industry.’ ‘I 
remember it well, and that I often spoke’ to 
thee about it, and told thee that thou wast the 
only man that could help us.’ ‘ At that time,’ 
continued Father Mathew, ‘I could not see my 
way clearly to take up the question ; but I have 
thought much of it since then, and I think I 
do see my way now. I kave been asked by 
several good men to take up the cause, and | 
feel I can no longer refuse. How are we to 
begin, Mr. Martin?’ ‘Easily enough,’ said 
honest William. ‘ Appoint a place to hold the 
meetiog, fix a day and hour, and that’s the way 
to begin.” ‘Will Tuesday next, at seven 
o'clock, in my school-room, answer?’ asked 
Father Mathew. ‘It’s the very thing,’ said 
William, who added : ‘ This will be joyful news 
for our friends, Oh! Theobald Mathew, thou 
hast made me a happy man this night.’ An 
affectionate pressure of the hand was the re- 
sponse.” 

A public meeting was held, at which Father 
Mathew made an address, and set the example 
to his countrymen of signing the pledge of 
total abstinence. Sixty persons followed him 
that night. From this time the movement 
grew rapidly. The events of those days and 


tinue the journey until the path had been 
cleared through the crowd by the adwinistra- 
tion of the pledge to all applicants. ‘ Her 
Majesty’s mail” was once delayed ig this way 
for five hours.— The Methodist. 


INSECT LANGUAGE. 


A writtr in an exchange says :—‘ In your 
paper of November 26th, you published a short 
article on the ‘ Antennal language of Insects,’ 
which induces me to send you the following ac- 
count of an incident which happencd in my 
own experience. In 1841 I boarded at a hotel 
wheremy room was much infested with red ants, 
and was in the habit of keeping a plate of cake, 
which was constantly overrun by them, though 
I removed it from place to place, and finally 
locked it up in one drawer of my bureau, and 
then in another, in endeavors to keep it from 
their ravages. But all to no avail. I then, by 
placing a chair on top of a table, contrived to 
drive a nail in the ceiling of my room, to which I 
attached a string, and suspended thereto a small 
basket, in which I placed the cake. That even- 
ing I thought I had outwitted the ants, but to 
my dismay when I awoke the next morning, 
the ants were descending an@ ascending the 
string by thousands, and the basket was filled 
with the little depredators on my stock of cake. 
I next procured a soup plate, which I filled 
with water, and placed it on my bureau ; in the 
soup plate I placed a cup, covered with a nap- 
kin, one end of which accidentally touched the 
wall near my plate of cake. The ants came up 
in crowds, and clambered over the sides of the 
soup plate, but they could not cross the water. 
At last one stray one got on the wall, and 
coming to the corner of the napkin, found it 
gave him access to the cake, and immediately 
returned to the stream of ants which were as- 
cending the bureau to the soup plate, and stop- 
ping each one, touching his antennx with his 
own. Immediately the whole throng turned 
from their former route and followed him, 
while he, retraced his steps, led them to the 










































the rapid progress of the temperance cause till 
its influence involved Ireland, and England, 
and our own country, are still fresh in the 
minds of our older readers. Mr. Maguire’s 
book tells the whole story in detail with all its 
humorous, thrilling, and pathetic incidents. 
Crowds followed the noble apostle wherever 
he went, eager to take the pledge from his 
hands. For days he was kept at work almost 
without intermission from morning till night, 
receiving the names of his converts. Even 
when travelling by mail he was liable to con- 
stant ‘interruption. At the stopping-places 
crowds would surround the coach, much to the 
embarrassment of the driver and passengers ; 
and on one or two occasions the roads were so 
obstructed that it was found impossible to con- 





wall, and thence to the corner of the napkin, 


and in a few minutes the plate of cake was 
swarming with hordes of red ants who had 


gained access to their coveted treasure. A 
clearer case of information conveyed by ‘anten- 
nal language,’ I never saw.” 


_— —— —» 0 


COMPOSITION OF THE ATMOSPHERE.—VALLEY 
OF DEATH. 


The atmosphere that we breathe in its ordi- 
nary healthy condition is composed of the fol- 
lowing constituents :—Oxygen, 20-61 per cent.; 
nitrogen, 77°95 per cent.; carbonic acid, -04 
per cent.; watery vapor, 1-40 per cent. Now, 
the oxygen is the important ingredient which 
supports life, the nitrogen being only a diluter 
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of the oxygen; the carbonic acid gas is in 
scarcely appreciable quantity, and that is pro- 
duced by the process of respiration and com- 
bustion on the surface of the earth, by which 
immense quantities are continually being furmed; 
nevertheless, the proportionate quantity scarcely 
varies, for this very gas, which is exceedingly 
destructive to animal life, is, as all know, the 
— food upon which the vegetable world 
ives, absorbing this carbonic acid from the air, 
and decomposing it, retaining its carbon and 
giving off the oxygen, which is just what ani- 
mals require. The destructive agency of this 
gas—viz: carbonic acid—on animal life is well 
exemplified in certain places where large quan- 
tities are evolved from the earth, the most 
striking instance being the celebrated valley of 
Java, which, if any animal enters, he never 
leaves. The following is an interesting account 
of this valley, given by an eye-witness :— 

We took with us two dogs and some fowls to 
try experiments in this poisonous hollow. On 
arriving at the foot of the mountain we dis- 
mounted and scrambled up the side, about a 
quarter of a mile, holding on by the branches 
of trees. When within a few yards of the val- 
ley we experienced a strong, nauseous, suffo- 
cating smell, but on coming close to its edge 
this disagreeable odor left us. The valley ap- 
peared to be about half a mile in circumference, 
oval, and the depth from thirty to thirty-five 
feet; the bottom quite flat; no vegetation ; 
strewed with some very large (apparently) river 
stones, and the whole covered with skeletons of 
human beings, tigers, pigs, deer, peacocks, and 
all sorts of birds. We could not perceive any 
vapor or any opening in the yround, which last 
appesred to us to be of a hard sandy substance. 
It was now proposed by one of the party to en- 
ter the valley, but at the spot where we were 
this was difficult, at least for me, as one false 
step would have brought us to.eternity, seeing 
no assistance could be given. We lighted our 
cigars, and, with the assistance of a bamboo, 
we went down within eighteen feet of the bot- 
tom. Here we did not experience any difficulty 
in breathing, but an offensive nauseous smell 
annoyed us. We now fastened a dog to the end 
of a bamboo eighteen feet long, and sent him 
in. We had our watches in our hands, and in 
fourtcen seconds he fell on his back, did not} 
move his limbs or look round, but continued | 
to breathe eighteen minutes. We then sent in! 
another, or rather he got loose, and walked into! 


so interested by the awful sight before us that 
we did not care for getting wet. On the op- 
posite side, near a large stoue, was the skeleton 
of a human being, who must have perished on 
his back, with his right hand under his head. 
From being exposed to the weather, the bones 
were bleached as white as ivory. I was anxious 
to procure this skeleton, but an attempt to get 
it would have been madness.—Sci. American. 


a 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &C. 
FOURTH MONTH. 

























1863. 1864, 

Rain during some portion o —_—- 

the 24 hours, ................| 15 days. | 12 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..| 1 « 3 6 
Snow, including very slight 

POG ocssccttc aceseccescasececenss + a 
Cloudy, without storms....... 2 « 9 « 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

ceptation of the term,......) 10 “ § « 


30 “ 30 “ 








TEMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 


&C. 1863, 1864. 





Mean temperature of the 
month at Penna. Hospital. 
Highest do. during month, 
Lowest do. do. do. 
Rain during the month,...... 
Deaths during the montb. 
counting tour current 
weeks for 1863, and five 
for 1864. y 


49.80 deg [50.50 deg. 
71.00 “ [75.50 “ 
31.00 “ |3450 
7.01 in. 3.79 in. 


Average of the mean temperatures of 

this month for the past seventy-five 

JOAPS, ccecececcocees aiddeensace etevceeeeeeeeeee(D1.07 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entir« 

period, 1826, ’28, ’35, and '44........... 56.00 
Lowest do. do. do. do. 

do. VEG6; OE BGG. sciccinnceiarce 44.00 * 


The month just passed bas been far from plegs- 
ant, there having been but five days during the 
whole month that could be called clear. The tem- 
perature, however, exceeded that of last year a lit- 
tle, and was only half a degree below the average 
for the past seventy-five years, while the quantity of 
rain that has fallen the present year bas only been 
about one half of that of last year; being 11.21 in- 
ches against 22.39 inches. 





J. M. E. 
Philadelphia, Fourth mo. 3, 1864. 


_——<9—-____ 


Elegance is a good mien and address given 


where the other dog was lying. He then stood‘ to matter, be it by proper, or by figurative 


quite still, and in ten minutes fell on his face, 
and never afterwards moved his limbs ; he con- 
tinued to breathe seven minutes. We now tried 
8 fowl, which died in a minute and a half. We 
threw in another, which died before touching 
the ground. During these experimegts we ex- 
perienced a heavy shower of rain; but we were 


speech: where the words are apt, and the al- 
lusions very natural, certainly it has a moving 
grace ; but it is too artificial for simplicity, and 
oftentimes, for truth. The danger is, lest it 
delude the weak; who, in such cases, may 
mistake the handmaid for the mistress, if not 
error for truth.—Penn. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REPORT 
To the Subscribers to the Stock of Swarthmore 
Colleye, within the limits of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

The Executive Committee of Friends, with- 
in the limits of the Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, for promoting subscriptions to Swarthmore 
College, present the following Report : 

As the report presented a year ago gave in 
detail the origin and progress of this enterprise, 
it will be sufficient in this to review the labors 
of the past year, and to present to view the 
present situation and future requirements of 
the concern. 

Conferences have been held, during the past 
year, at Kennett Square, London Grove, New 
Garden, Fallowfield and Sadsbury, in the Fifth- 
month last; Radnor and Goshen in the Sixth- 
month ; Norristown and Abington in the Tenth- 
month ; Horsham and Byberry in the Eleventh- 
month aod Upper Greenwich, Woodstown, 
Salem and Lower Greenwich, in New Jersey, 
in the First-month last. 

These were all attended by members of this 
Committee, who endeavored to arouse an inter- 
est in the subject of Education, among those 
who were willing to give ear to their pleadings ; 
and subscriptions were solicited to the capital 
stock of the proposed Institution. On some 
occasions we have been much encouraged, 
though generally we have obtained subscrip- 
tions greatly disproportioned to the admitted 
resources of the respective neighborhoods. 

Everywhere the young, who have experi- 
enced the disadvantages of the prevalent indif- 
ference to the claims of intellectual culture, 
have responded with alacrity to the appeals 
made on behalf of this enterprise, and many 
have subscribed of their small savings. Young 
parents look with solicitude to the time when 
their own offspring, thirsting for knowledge, 
will be claiming from the Society, in which 
they have a birth-right, those educational ad- 
vantages which it should be one of the chief 
aims of a religious society to supply, and of 
this class there are many impatient of the slow 
progress being made in this conecrn. 

In view of the small results from our recent 
conferences, we have encouraged those alive to 
the importance of the eoncera to organize 

* joint committees for continuous labor among 
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their friends and neighbors. An organization 
of this kind has recently been formed within 
the limits of Western Quarterly Meeting, 
where much indifference and somg opposition 
remains to be overcome. It is impossible for a 
Central Committee located in Philadelphia to 
call upon Friends generally throughout the 
limits of our Yearly Meeting. We, therefore, 
recommend that the committee to be now ap- 
pointed be authorized and encouraged to obtain 
the co-operation of at least one friend of each 
sex in all the Monthly Meetings, where it is 
believed further labor would be profitable. 
Those belonging to the same Quarterly Meet- 
ing to constitute a committee, mecting at least 
monthly till the time of the next Annual Meet- 
ing of the stockholders of Swarthmore College, 
in the 12th month, or longer, if necessary, to 
call on all the members of their respective 
meetings and solicit subscriptions, and to devise 
such means as will in their judgment best pro- 
mote the interest in this important concern. 

Representatives from the local committees are 
desired to correspond with and meet the Exe- 
cutive Committee at its stated meetings in the 
6th, 9th, and 12th wonths of the present, and 
3d month of next year. 

The Executive Committee shall report to 
the next Annual Meeting of the Philadelphia 
contributors, to be held on Third-day evening 
of our next Yearly Meeting week, as way may 
open. 

The action of the Annual Meeting of the 
Contributors, held at the Race Street Meeting 
House on the Ist of 12th month, last, is well 
known; the important subjects of location and 
name were then determined upon, and the 
directions of the Contributors have, as we 
learn, been carried out by the Board of Man- 
agers as fur as the necessary legal forms could 
be perfected in advance of the taking out of 
the charter, and the meeting of the corporators 
under it. The charter has been issued within 
the past week, as follows : 

AN ACT to incorporate Swarthmore College. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Rvpre- 
entatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in 
General Assembly met, and it is hereby enacted: That 
James Martin, Jobn M. Ogden, Ezra Michener, Mah- 
lon K. Taylor, Thomas Ridgway, James Mott, Dill- 
wyo Parrish, William W. Longstreth, William 
Dorsey, Edward Hoopes, William C. Biddle, Joseph 
Powell, Joseph Wharton, John Sellers, Clement Bid- 
die, P. P. Sharpless, Edward Parrish, Levi K. Brown, 
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Hugh’ M [lvain, Franklin Sboemaker, and their as- 
gociates and successurs, forever be, and they are 
hereby made and constituted a body politic and cor- 
porate, under the corporate title of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and under that name shall have perpetual suc- 
cession, a..@are hereby empowered, and made capa- 
ble in law, to purchase, take, hold, and enjoy tu them 
and their ‘successurs lands tenements, and heredi- 
taments, stock, goods, chattels, and effects; Pro- 
vided, tie clear annual value thereof shall not ex- 
ceed thirty thonsand dollars, and-to sell, demise, 
convey, assure, transfer and dispose of their estate, 
or interest therein, and also to improve and augment, 
and apply the same, with the rents, issues, profits 
and income thereof, to the purpose of their institu- 
tion; and the said corporation, by the name afvre- 
said, shall and may sue, and be sued; plead, and be 
impleaded ; answer, and be answered; defend, and 
be defended in «ll courts of law and equity, and 
shall have power to make, have, and use a common 
seal, and the same to change, alter and renew at 
their pleasure, and also to make and execute snch 
by-laws, ordinances and regulations, not contrary to 
the laws ard consti'ution of this Commonwealth as 
to them shall seem meet. 

Section 2. That the said corporation be author- 
ized to establish and maintain a school and coll+ge, 
for the purpose of imparting to persons of both 
sexes, knowledge in the varoius branches of science, 
literature, and the arts, and the board of managers 
shall have power, to confer upon the graduates of 
the said college, and upon others, when, by their 
proficiency in learning, may be entitled thereto, such 
degrees us are conferred by other colleges or univer- 
sities in the United States. 

Section 3. That the capital stock, of the said cor- 
poration, shall be fifty thousand dollars, divided into 
two thousand shares of twenty-five dollars each, with 
the privilege to increase the same, from time to time, 
tv a sum exceeding three hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and the said school or college may go into opera- 
tion when the sum of fifty thousand dollars has been 
subscribed, and the stock shall be transferable in 
conformity with the rules and by-laws of the corpora- 
tion. The meetings shall be held annually, twenty- 
five stockholders shall form a quorum, and epecial 
meetings may be called by the managers at their dis- 
cretion, and notice shall be given of the annual and 
special meetings of the corporators, at least ten days 
previous to the time at which they are to be held, 
by advertisement in three daily newspapers, one pub- 
lished in the city of New York, ove in the city of 
Philadelphia aud one in the city of Baltimore; the 
officers of the corporation shall be two clerks, a 
treasurer and thirty-two managers, all of whom 
shall be members of the religious society of Friends, 
and shall be chosen by ballot from among the 
stockholders at their annual meeting, but in case of 
failure to elect the officers at the stated time, those 
in office shull continue until others are chosen. 
The clerks shull be ex-officio members of the board 
of managers, and cleven members shall constitute a 
querum for the transaction of business. The gov- 
ernment and direction of the said school and college, 
the appointment and employment of professors, and 
other officers concerned therewith, and the geveral 
management of the affairs of the college, shall be en- 
trusted to the board of managers, who shall have 
power to enact such rules and regulations, not in- 
coosistent with the constitution, and amendments 
— adopted by the corporators as they shall see 

t. 


A committee of the Board to investigate and 
determine upon the organization of the pro- 


posed institution has been engaged upon the 
object of their appointment during numerous 
interesting meetings, and one of their number 
has visited some of the institutions of learning in 
New England, with a view toaid in their delib- 
erations. 

The wants of our Society demand that ample 
provision should be made to accommodate a 
large number of pupils; looking not only to 
those among our children who would desire the 
advantages of a full collegiate education, but 
also to that much larger number who will be 
so much benefitted by the care of our institution 
in its preliminary department, and to those who 
will desire to fit themselves to act as teachers, 
the Board are united that a preliminary, a eol- 
legiate, and a normal department should be in- 
cluded init, and that the buildings should be of 
a substantial character, and capable of accom- 
modating 300 pupils. 

The economy of instruction will evidently 
be closely connected with the number of sta- 
dents; if the number be limited, the corps of 
professors and teachers will necessarily be lim- 
ited, or the cost of instruction increased, in 
the same ratio. 

This consideration, together with the present 
greatly enhanced prices of materials and labor, 
must retard the work of building until the sub- 
scriptions are largely increased and paid in. 

To this end, therefore, we would recommend 
that a united and vigorous effort should be 
made during the current year; the whole 
amount now subscribed leaves, after paying for 
the purchase of the site, a sum which ought to 
be largely increased before we should be justi- 
fied in entering upon the work of building, 
and whieh must be doubled before we can carry 
out the plans proposed. If each subscriber for 
the past year would duplicate his or her sub- 
scription for the present year, payable between 
now and the first of the year 1865, or failing 
in this, would procure another subscriber for a 
like amount, we might look with confidenee 
toward the erection of Swarthmore College 
during the year following ; and with the Divine 
blessing upon our efforts, might anticipate for 
thousands of children yet unborn the advan- 


tages of a sound and liberal education within 
its walls, under circumstances favorable to their 
imbibing the principles and testimonies of 
| Friends. 
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The amount paid in to C. M. Biddle, the 
general Receiver, is $34,275, a part of which 
is at interest. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS IN PHILADELPHIA 
YEARLY MEETING. 


Per- Sha 














ly meeting. Shares. Quar. Meeting. |sons| res| Am’nt. 
Philadeiphia---------+- 470 
Green Street. -++--+++-- 183 
Spruce Street----+----+ 103 Philadelphis.... 221| 770} $19,250 
Badnor---+++-+++++e+++* 13 
Bxeter:--+--++++ eeeeee 
Abington pos suebedesene 
yberry--- . 
Horsham: ------ oe 4,450 
Gwynedd -----++-++++- : 
Buckingham 
Solebury-------+++ s-++ ‘ 
Wrightstown 29 
Makefield--------+++-++- ) 4,475 
Middletown: -+-+--++++-- 22 
BREE as0<0oseqpsevsess 12 
Quakertown, N. Jersey: 4 
Chester, Penna.-------- 7l 
ue eee cccccece cocces = 
OBLUED+ +++ eee ee e089" ‘ ‘ 
Concord «-+++++eeeerees 13 Concord: --- ---- 211) 462 11,550 
Wilmington -----+ ++-- 140 
Birmingham ------++-+- 100 
Sadsbury---- ---+++-++- 87- + Caln- +--+ ccvee 3237 925 
a. oe ceccces cece -~ 
London Grove---+++-++- ‘ 
New Garden: ---++++++* 29 Western: -----+ 60) 114 2,850 
Fallowfield------ +--+. 7 | 
BP]. ce cece ees coeeeeee 4.. Southern....... 2| 4 100 
Chesterfield: ------+-+-- - | 
Mt. Holly--+++++++- sece Burlington: - 41| 89 2,225 
Burlington: - sees | | 
Chester, N. Jersey: pecene + Haddonfield - 23} 65; 1,625 
Woodbury-- sees 
Pilesgrove- -+ a 
Salem----++-- 7; 76} 1,900 
Greenwich 2 
Within Gennessee ¥Y. M. 4-- -+++-eeeeeeeeeee 1} ‘} 350 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 10.. «..+.-++---eeeee 1/10 
“8771985, $49,700 
Contribution by a Member, Wilmington, paca $10 
** Green Street, .....c00. sccccccceee 10 
“ ORR ANNI siesonnieounsinetesnini 10 
— 30 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Meau.—Sales of superfine Flour at 
$7 12, extra st $7 62. Penna. and Ohio family at 
$8 00 and $8 62 per barrel, and fancy at 950. Small 
gales to the trade from $7 00 up to $10 00 for com- 
mon and fancy. Last sales of Rye Flour $7 00. 
Corn Meal is scarce at $5 75 for Peansylvania, and 
$6 25 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—Sules of good and prime Red Wheat at 
$1°75 a 1 85 per bushel,and white at from $2 00 to 
210. Rye is scare at $1 55a $160. Corn—Yel- 
low is quick at $1 36 a1 37 afloat. Oats are un- 
chanzed—sales of Penna. at 89 a 90 cts. Last sales 
of Penna. Barley at $1 35a 1 40,and of Malt at 
$1 60a 1 65. . 

Seeps.—Cloverseed is in good demand at $7 00 
a $7 12 per 64 lbs. Timothy is unsettled at $2 50 
a $275 per bushel. Small sales of Flaxseed at 
$3 37 a $3 40. . 

ATON ACADEMY, Kennett Square, Chester Co., 

i Pa., fe sys and Youne Mex. 

Gro, A. Newson, Principal. 

Summ ‘sion of 12 weeks, will commence the 
llth of 4 Ei. 1864. For Circulars address the 
Princip: <ennett Square P, O., Chester county, Pa. 

A few iummer Boarders will be accommodated 

daring 7th and 8th months. G. a. ¥. 

4th month 16, 1864.—+f. 
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ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
A Boarpine Scuoot For Giets. 


This Iostitution, beautifully and healthfully located 
in the northern limits of Attleborough, Bucks co., 
Penna., will commence its Spring aod summer term 
on the 19th of Fifth Month, next, and continue in 
session twelve weeks. The course of igstruction ia 
thorough and complete in ull the elementary and 
higher branches of ao KsGuisH, CuassicaL, and 
Maruematical. Education. The French language is 
taught Ly a native French teacher. Circulars giv- 
ing full particulars may be had on application to 
the principals, Attleborough P. O., Bucks County, 
Penna. IsrazL J. GRAHAME. 

Jank F, GranaMe. 
Principals. 
3d mo. 26, 1864-2m. 


OR RENT.—A LARGE AND COMMODIOUS 

two-story dwelling house, with three rooms and 
a large ball on the first floor, and a convenient 
kitchen attached; a large and good garden, and 
sufficient stabling. There is also a large school- 
house convenient to the dwelling, the whole sur- 
rounded by a large yard, nicely shaded. This 
property has’ recently been used as a boarding 
school, with satisfuctory success. The location is 
healtby and pleasant, the neighborhood good, and 
conveuieot to places of worship, schovls, stores, &. 
It is situated in the villsuge of Fallsington, Bucks 
Co., Pa., two and a-half miles from the Philada. and 
Trenton Railroad at Moriisville,’°and three from 
Trenton. There is a daily mail and post office in 
the place. It will be rented all together, for the 
accommodation of a boarding school, ur separately, 
and either by the year or as a summer residence, ag 
my best suit applicants. For particulirs address 
either of the subscribers, or, to view the property, 
call on Esenezer Hance, near the premises. 

WILLIAM SATTERCHWAITE, 
JAMES R. STACKHOUSE, 
Fallsington P. O., Bucks county, Pa. 
MARK PALMER, 


3d mo. 19, 64.—tf. Edgewoud, Bucks Co., Pa. 





ry’ ELLWOOD ZELL & CO., Publishers, Book- 
» sellers and Stationers, 2d floor No’s. 17 & 19 
South Sixth Street, Poilada. Also, Manufactarers 
of Photograph Albums, and Publishers of Friends’ 
Books, aud Foulke’s Almanac. pate mo. 12, ’64. ti. 





\TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 
561 Arch St., have on hand « good assortment of 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES aod VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to have the same made up to order in good 
style and at moderate prices 
Particular attention given to making Friends’ 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’"63—1y. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Young Men and Boys; situated on the Crogs- 
wicks Road, three miles from Bordentown, N. J. 


The forty-eighth (48) session of this Institation 








will commence on the 16th of 5th month, 1864,- 


and continue twenty weeks. 
TERMS, $70; one-half payable in advance, the 
other in the middle of the session. 
For further particulars address, 
Hesry W. Rivaway, 
Crosswick’s P. O., Burlington county, N, J. 
4th mo. 9, °64—3m 
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